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in factional strife. The membership of revolutionary parties was small. At the beginning of 1905 the Bolsheviks claimed a following of merely 87000. Figures of underground group membership, however, are unreliable and deceptive. The strength of the revolutionary movement lay neither in the number of adherents on part}- rolls nor in the niceties of populist or Marxian theories, which were beyond the grasp of the masses, but in the deep-rooted discontent and disaffection prevailing throughout the country, which brought an eager response to revolutionary propaganda. In 1905 close-knit party organizations and carefully thought-out revolutionary tactics were still a thing of the future. Their import was not revealed until the fateful year 1917.
THE LIBERALS
The frail seedlings of Russian liberalism experienced to an even stronger degree than did Marxism and populism the invigorating effects of relief work during the famine years 1891-1892. Having tasted the satisfaction of participating in common endeavor, educated public-minded Russians were reluctant to return to the state of hibernation that was their lot in normal times. It is not altogether accurate to speak of liberalism while dealing with the somewhat shapeless aspirations of those who occupied the middle position between the revolutionaries and the supporters of autocracy. The}* differed from the former in their rejection of socialism and revolutionary methods, and from the latter in their detestation of bureaucratic arbitrariness and their longing for political, social, and economic reforms. The loose, untranslatable Russian terms obshchestvo and obshchestvennost used to describe this group connote a body of educated critical opinion opposed to the ruling bureaucracy, although most of the time not to the extent of contemplating forcible action.
In the 1890*$ the standard-bearers of liberalism in the sense indicated above were the zemstvos, which, in spite of the restrictive act of 189Q,3 showed an increasing spirit of independence and a desire for expanding the field of their activity. Emboldened by their experience in 1891-1892, the liberal zemstvos reverted, at first hesitantly and cautiously, to the tradition of their precursors of the 186Q*s and the late 1870 s. Two elements of this tradition were the demands for some form of popular representation in cental government, and for the creatkm of a cental zemstvo organization. The eagerly awaited op-
* See pp. 1095-1097.